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For more than a hundred years the religious forces of America 
have been periodically attempting to solve the problems connected 
with unrestrained denominationalism. However inevitable in an 
atmosphere of unrestricted religious liberty and in an area of 
immense geographical magnitude the survival and multiplication 
of sects, large and small, has proved, it ought not to be overlooked 
or obscured that there has been no disposition among church leaders 
to regard this increasing multiplicity with unconcern or com- 
placency. The growth of denominational co-operation is just as 
characteristic of American Christianity in the nineteenth century 
as was revivalism during the eighteenth. The Plan of Union, the 
Bible, Tract, and related societies, the American Home Missionary 
Society, the Overture for Union (1838), the Evangelical Alliance, 
the Federation of Presbyterian Bodies, all demonstrate that few 
and brief were the periods during the last century when considerable 
sections of the American church were not seriously considering or 
actually operating some scheme of co-operation. 

In this effort to remove the reproach of sectarianism, denomina- 
tional statesmanship has never been more resolute than during the 
last thirty years. Far from satisfied with the imposing structure 
of interdenominational organization created to grapple with the 
menacing evils of our congested cities and the enlarging opportuni- 
ties of world-missions, our religious leaders are today looking 
toward a more radical elimination of duplicated denominational 
effort, if not indeed the ultimate merging into a single giant 
organization of all our evangelical churches. To realize this hope 
one movement was launched fifteen years ago and is now well out 
to sea. Others are just emerging. In detail they have not yet 
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been entirely worked out by their promoters. The fact that we 
are almost in the anomalous position of being divided on projects 
denominated more or less carelessly as union in character suggests 
the propriety of attempting to discover just what is the task to 
which each of these movements is applying itself, and the way by 
which it proposes to reach its goal. With the aid of official docu- 
ments the writer attempts to set these forth. 

I. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

We naturally begin with the enterprise already well established 
through its years of concrete ministration: The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The function of a federation is that of carrying out certain 
clearly defined or assumed duties, assigned or informally committed 
to it by the units of which it is composed. Usually these units 
reserve to themselves more than they commit to the federation. 
This is no less true when the units are churches than when they 
are political states. A federation of Christian churches is supposed 
to care for certain interests delegated to or informally left to it by 
the church units. It is the specialized supervision that justifies 
the transfer. The reservation, however, is not necessarily exclusive. 
The federating church may still continue itself to care for those 
interests more specifically guarded by the federation. In other 
words, the federation performs a service not substitutionary, but 
supplementary. 

The foregoing applies even to the incipient informal stages of 
church federation as manifested in American religious history. 
The American Bible Society was organized to do more efficiently 
a part of the work being cared for by the churches. So also was the 
Tract Society. The Young Men's Christian Association assumed 
the burden supposed to be carried by the Christian community but 
insufferably heavy for individual churches. Likewise was it with 
the Young Women's Christian Association, the Sunday School 
Union, the United Society of Christian Endeavor, the Laymen's 
Missionary and the Student Volunteer movements. In all these, 
evangelical churches, finding a common interest, informally com- 
mitted it to some fostering organization. 
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With this experience in the workings of the principle of co- 
operation, our churches found themselves twenty-five years ago 
facing an unprecedented situation in the pressing social and 
industrial problems of the growing cities and the inviting challenge 
of the field of foreign missions. The transition, moreover, from a 
closing to an opening century, provided the urge to redoubled 
effort. 

Under these circumstances it was that, guided and encouraged 
by the experimentation and success of federations in New York 
City, Hartford, New Haven, Jersey City, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and elsewhere, preliminary negotiations 
culminated in the Interchurch Conference attended by delegates 
representing eighteen million American Christians. These dele- 
gates unanimously recommended to their constituencies a plan of 
federation which, duly adopted by these constituencies, brought into 
existence (December, 1908) the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Unlike organizations of similar general purpose that preceded 
it, this federation is not an individual or voluntary agency or 
simply an interdenominational fellowship, but a body officially 
constituted by the churches. Its task "for the prosecution of 
work that can be better done in union than in separation," is as 
follows: 

I. To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian church. 

II. To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service for 
Christ and the world. 

III. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning 
the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

IV. To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ in 
all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life. 

V. To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal Council 
to promote its aims in their communities. 

.... Its province shall be limited to the expression of its counsel and the 
recommending of a course of action in matters of common 1 interest to the 
churches, local councils, and individual Christians. 

One cannot fail to be impressed at once with the magnitude and 
limitations of this object; all that relates to the expression of the 
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churches in fellowship of service, but nothing more. It is dif- 
ferentiated from other movements toward unity in " that it brings 
together the various denominations for union in service rather 
than in polity or doctrinal statement." With this comprehensive 
purpose corresponds the simplicity and catholicity of the doctrinal 
basis expressed in the preamble: "Whereas, in the providence 
of God, the time has come when it seems fitting more fully to mani- 
fest the essential oneness of the Christian Churches of America in 
Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour." And even this 
went farther than was originally intended by the committee that 
drafted the statement. It was only after an appeal from the 
floor of the house that Jesus Christ was denominated as Divine 
Lord and Savior. Some, it seems, were ready to have omitted out- 
right the preamble with its qualifying note of evangelical faith. 1 

As differentiated from other movements, the Federal Council 
looks upon unity not as a possibility but an actuality, not some- 
thing to be brought into existence but something the existence of 
which is to be revealed, something that in its expression will 
develop. With it, unity is not a problem but a postulate. 
Christian unity is to be put to work; not to be created, but to be 
discovered in its workings. It is already in the church. Its 
growth will come not so much through organization and symbols as 
through its exercise in fellowship of service. 

As the medium through which this Christian impulse to serve 
is to find most effective expression, the Federal Council does not 
regard itself as an organization unrelated to the church. It does 
not stand apart from the churches. In them it lives, moves, and 
has its being. It is only the "sum of its parts." Its function is 
to "express the will of its constituent bodies, and not to legislate 
for them." It therefore does not create new agencies to do the 
work of the churches or of the denominations. Its policy is to use 
existing agencies, whether within denominational or interdenomina- 
tional spheres. Its task is not so much to do things as to get the 
denominational bodies and the interdenominational movements to 
do the work of the churches in co-operation. "Here its function 

'Sanford, Origin and History of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, p. 215. 
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is not that of overseer and director, but that of an agency for the 
correlation and the co-ordination of existing forces and organiza- 
tions, and so far as it may be permitted, it is to recommend, give 
guidance, and point out the way." 

It therefore follows that the autonomy of the constituent 
bodies is jealously safeguarded. No action of the Federal Council, 
although unanimously adopted by the delegates of constituent 
assemblies, is mandatory; this it passes down to the constituent 
bodies only as a recommendation to be ratified or rejected. Nor 
is it otherwise with the Commissions appointed by the Council. 
They act only as agents of the Council, for whose recommendations 
and services the Council assumes responsibility. The Council 
seeks to determine the will of its component bodies, and to inter- 
pret this in terms of common policy. This policy it seeks to 
effect through the united action of its constituent bodies. 

Such in brief are the principles of the Federal Council, as set 
forth in the Plan of Federation or expounded more completely in 
the Statement issued in Baltimore, 1913. 

From its record during the last twelve years, too much may be 
easily deduced. The history of any enterprise during its initial 
years is ofttimes a misleading basis for prophecy. Its energies 
sometimes are necessarily directed to dispiriting organization; an 
atmosphere of criticism may induce self-embarrassment; policies 
may have to be revised; the world-situation into which it passes 
may be abnormal. The Federal Council has had each of these 
currents to contend with. Nevertheless certain facts emerge. 
First, this Council has found a large and enlarging field in which 
to operate. Far from dwelling "in a Utopia of generalizations 
beyond realization," its commissions on evangelism, social service, 
country life, temperance, Christian education, justice and good will, 
interchurch federation, oriental relations, and peace and arbitra- 
tion, have undertaken investigations and in many cases issued 
reports of far-reaching significance. An extensive literature deal- 
ing in a broad-minded, scientific spirit with vital church problems 
has been created. Timely memorials and protests relating to 
current social and moral questions have appeared. The General 
War Time Commission seemed particularly raised by God to grapple 
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with a national emergency. Whether or not the Federal Council 
survives, it has at least indicated the absolute necessity in the 
field of efficient interdenominationaUsm of some correlating and 
co-ordinating organization. 

In the second place, it has been able to perform its functions 
without any pronounced bureaucratic tendency. It has realized 
the possibility that a small group of men, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, may undertake to impose upon American evangelical life 
ideas and impressions that at most are only its own. Among the 
questions submitted by the Committee on the Constitution and 
Organization of the Council, proposed December, 1918, the follow- 
ing appear: 

1. Do the Evangelical Churches of America want the Federal Council 
to be a body which may not only serve as a common ground for consultation, 
but may speak and act effectively for them all ? 

2. Is the Council as now constituted by its constituent bodies adequately 
representative in its constitution ? 

3. Are the members of the Council so elected that the Council may act 
representatively on behalf of the churches, within whatever may be the realm 
of its action ? 

4. Is the Executive Committee so constituted that it may act for the 
Council and therefore for the churches ? 

5. Is the Administrative Committee adequately representative of the 
Executive Committee, of the Commissions of the Council, and of the Churches, 
and especially of their active working boards and committees ? 

6. Are the Commissions which do the work of the Council adequately 
representative of the related boards and committees of the denominations ? 

The raising of such questions as these undoubtedly indicates no 
tendency toward a camouflaged ecclesiasticism, but rather a 
thorough appreciation that the Council exists not above, but 
only in, its parts. The same report has the following pertinent 
question: 

How may we so strengthen the constitution and organization of the Council 
as to make it, in the fullest degree, representative of the denominations, their 
boards and committees, leaving sufficient autonomy to the denominations in 
relation to the Council, and to the boards and committees in relation to the 
Commissions of the Council, while at the same time maintaining a unified 
body in the Council itself, with a strong central administration, and with 
strong departmental administrations, each fulfilling its mission, so that the 
whole strengthens the parts and each part contributes to the whole ? 
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In relation to creedal formulas, the Council during all these 
years of its history has shown no disposition to depart from its 
constitutional simplicity. It has demonstrated that a platform 
of service may be constructed from the fundamental principles of 
evangelical faith without any slant to peculiar theories, social or 
theological. 

On its attitude toward organic church union, the report of the 
Executive Committee to the Council of 1916 has these illuminating 
words: 

.... These four years have brought to this fellowship of the great churches 
of America tests and discoveries. Closer contact has meant clearer focus — 
focus in which the unities and the diversities have equally been revealed. 
One knows little about friend or neighbor until one travels with him. Who 
shall affirm that intimacy has not deepened respect, that the sharing of ex- 
perience has not melted away prejudice, and given new warmth to sympathy ? 
There are signs that self-knowledge has been promoted. More certainly than 
ever before, there is a common understanding of what binds together and what 
holds apart the churches of Christ in America. Fellowship is revelation. We 
are more nearly sure in the mutual examinations of our common Christianity 
as to the marks which look like seams in the fabric, but which are only flaws 
in the weaving. Our convictions do not lose their strength but increase their 
length. They reach as before to the men who have been our denominational 
saints, but, far beyond, to Him who is for us all the one Savior. We travel 
back upon the familiar road of our denominational history to the point where 
it diverged from some broader fellowship, but we do not rest there. Unerringly 
beyond those ecclesiastical forks in the road, past every branching route, 
joined at the intersections by groups with whom for decades, it may be for 
centuries, we have been sadly unfamiliar, we find our way to a place called 
Calvary and a hill called Olivet. We waive no right or privilege, we break 
with no sound tradition, we surrender no precious heritage, but we become 
fixed in the persuasion that the church has but one inalienable right, the 
right of finding Christ in the world of today and interpreting him in all his 
sacrificial and triumphant power to that world. Perfect agreement in opinion, 
placid uniformity in expression and method, do not appear. It is a waste of 

energy to seek for either It is not in what we each hold dear that we 

find our common ground, but in what we each hold most dear 

To those who in the period from 1894 to 1908 looked and worked toward 
such an organization as this Federal Council, that notable assembly in Phila- 
delphia seemed a consummation. 

The ascent, however, to that summit brought them and the churches 
they represent not to a mountain peak but to a plateau. What to aspiration 
had seemed a height of vision, to achievement became the broad plain of 
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opportunity. Through the intervening years, as atmosphere has cleared and 
action has developed energy, the horizons have lifted and the unbroken light 
has revealed at once the forces and the tasks of the churches of Christ 

n. . THE WORLD CONFERENCE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
QUESTIONS TOUCHING FAITH AND ORDER 

THE TRUCE OF GOD AND THE CONCORDAT 

Two years after the organization of the Federal Council, another 
project emerged: The World Conference for the Consideration of 
Questions Touching Faith and Order. 

At the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
held in Cincinnati, October, 1910, the following report was "accepted 
joyfully" and the resolution contained therein was unanimously 
adopted: 

We believe that the time has now arrived when representatives of the 
whole family of Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may be willing to come together 

for the consideration of questions of Faith and Order We would place 

ourselves by the side of our fellow Christians, looking not only on our own things, 
but on the things of others, convinced that our one hope of mutual under- 
standing is in taking personal counsel together in the spirit of love and for- 
bearance. It is our conviction that such a Conference for the purpose of study 
and discussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions, is the next 
step toward unity. 

With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for other faults of pride and 
self-sufficiency, which make for schism; with loyalty to the truth as we see 
it, and with respect for the convictions of those who differ from us; holding 
the belief that the beginnings of unity are to be found in the clear statement and 
full consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as of those things 
in which we are at one, we respectfully submit the following resolution: 

Whereas, there is today among all Christian people a growing desire for 
the fulfillment of our Lord's prayer that all his disciples may be one; that the 
world may believe that God has sent Him: 

Resolved, that a joint commission be appointed to bring about a Conference 
for the consideration of questions touching Faith and Order, and that all 
Christian Communions throughout the world which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior be asked to unite with us in arranging for and con- 
ducting such a Conference. The Commission shall consist of seven Bishops 
.... and seven Presbyters and seven Laymen 

Unlike the Federal Council, unity is not something to be ex- 
pressed; "its beginnings are to be found," and not in a fellowship of 
service in things in common, but "in the clear statement and full 
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consideration of those things in which we differ, as well as of those 
things in which we are at one." In the thinking of Bishop Rhine- 
lander union is quite distinct from unity, as distinct as is friend- 
ship from partnership. Unity is expressed in friendship, union in 
partnership. Partnership does not mean corporate life, but 
corporate work; co-operation with other people for the sake of 
getting something done in a speedy or effective way. Friendship 
means sharing all the chief things of life for the joy of sharing. 
This sharing is not a side issue, but the very heart of friendship. 
Unity is its end and aim. Unity really exhausts its meaning. 
Christians combine for the strength that comes from union. 
Congregations or churches or denominations are formed that 
desirable results may be achieved by the strength that accrues 
through union. Multitudes of Christians are seeking strength that 
they may evangelize the world and for the sake of such a name are 
smothering their differences that by union they may find strength 
to get the task done. But thus far it is union and not unity that 
is desired. Oneness is sought as an instrument and not as an end. 
On the other hand Christians may be drawn together as Christians. 
Their religion means a corporate life rather than a co-operative 
work. Worship is to be sustained, good works are to be done, 
creeds are to be upheld because there is one faith common to all, 
to be expressed by all. Such Christians may co-operate in religious 
service, but always and in everything it is fellowship or unity they 
seek, and more fellowship and more unity because what they 
have already is not enough. 

Bishop Anderson, president of the Anglican Commission on a 
World Conference on Faith and Order, in a charge to the Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of Chicago, May 28, 191 2, thus speaks of 
catholicity and unity: 

There is a unity to be believed in, as well as a unity to be exhibited to 
the world. It is essential to realize that the interior unity of the Church 
is a divine, imperishable reality, and that our task is not to make unity, but 
to make it manifest. There is unity, but the world cannot see i^. There is 
unity, but the world does not believe it. Our part is to cooperate with God 
and yield to the strivings of the Holy Spirit, so that the unity of the Church 
will be actualized and visualized in such corporate manner that the world can 
see it with its own eyes, and seeing it, will believe in the power and love of 
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God. It is quite common to contrast unity and union as though a choice had 
to be made between them. The words are not synonymous by any means; 
neither are they mutually exclusive. There might be union without unity. 
There might be a union of churches which would be vastly different from the 
unity of the Church. Nevertheless, unity can be shown forth to the world 
only through union. It means that the whole Church encompasses and con- 
tains and controls all that pertains to it. It means that each church shall be 
visibly incorporated into the whole Church, and that the whole shall be clearly 

the property of each It means that the churches as such may lose 

their identity in order that the Church may preserve its identity. 

At some points, however, the Episcopalian appeal for unity 
corresponds with that of the Federal Council. Unity is essential 
to the efficient propagation of missions, and a sectarian 
Christianity is too individualistic to cope with the problems of 
organized society. To quote again from Bishop Anderson: 

Visible unity is a necessity from the viewpoint of social efficiency. A 
sectarian Christianity cannot mold the social conscience. It is incapable of 
a catholic cosmopolitanism. It cannot act continentally. After all, sec- 
tarianism is only one remove from individualism, and individualism is in- 
compatible with organized Christianity As things stand now, it is an 

unequal fight between an organized world and a disorganized Church. A dis- 
united, disjointed, individualistic Christianity, where every man and every 
church is an independent unit, cannot stand up against the highly organized 
conditions of today The union of the churches in the Church is becom- 
ing an economic necessity. The economic argument might of course be easily 
overworked. Nevertheless, the economic argument derives weight from the 
fact that divisions are proving to be as economically unsound as they are 

theologically unsafe Hard facts are demonstrating that Christ's 

doctrine of unity is the only workable doctrine in this practical, work-a-day 
world Why should the non-Christian be contaminated with inter- 
denominational controversies, especially in the kindergarten stage of its 
Christian experience? .... St. Paul revolutionized a continent with one 
Church and one short creed. Is it not enough to take to Asia and Africa the 
same religion that he took to Europe ? 

Nevertheless, the same bishop cannot entirely detach himself 
from a sacramental interest in unity. He condemns denomina- 
tionalism on the ground that in unchurching social enterprises it 
deprives them of inspiration and spiritual power; he believes also 
that it holds back the process of Americanizing our Christianity. 

Indeed it has come to pass that a large part of the work of the churches 
must perforce be taken away from them, in order to avoid denominational 
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entanglements. Thus there are settlements .... doing the work of Christ, 
but forced to do it forsooth on a non-religious basis. Thus they lose ideals, 
inspiration, spiritual power. Thus the things that God has joined together 

are being forced apart through the disintegration of His Church 

Christ's work is as catholic as human needs. It requires for its execution 

nothing smaller than a Catholic Church Christian unity is necessary 

to give organic expression to the religious life of the nation. We love to call 
this a Christian nation, yet we shrink from attempting to define what American 
Christianity is. The United States has millions of Christians and scores of 

churches, without a Christianity that is distinctively her own Is the 

nation stronger than God ? Has the Church of the living God become so 
weakened through this organization that she is incapable of bringing her 
American children into the United Church of a United States ? Is there not 
to be a Catholicism that will express the religious life of America, as American- 
ism expresses her national life ? 

The Conference proposed as a stepping-stone for the realization 
of this unity is to be world-wide in its character and composition, 
including the representatives of all communions, east and west, 
which unite in a common belief in the incarnation of the eternal 
son of God. It is to be neither sectional, racial, nor national. 
It is to be a conference and not a council, having no power to 
legislate or to issue decrees which would be binding on its con- 
stituent bodies. Each communion is "invited to enter the Confer- 
ence on the basis of its own estimate of itself, without risk of 
compromise or embarrassment." Its assemblage rests on the 
conviction that the time has come when Christians may have con- 
ference without controversy, contact without friction, and associa- 
tion without compromise. In conference members are likely 
to discover what are the actual convictions held by others, their 
worth to those who cherish them, and the foundations upon which 
they rest. Convictions regarded as antithetical, it is hoped, may 
prove upon examination to contain much that is complementary. 
Hence the possibility of an ultimate reconciliation in which the 
convictions of all may find a place, while itself providing a fuller 
view of Christianity and a more complete satisfaction for the needs 
of men than any one position standing by itself. 

By removing misunderstandings and misapprehensions, beget- 
ting mutual respect and affection, promoting mutual esteem and 
appreciation, and inspiring mutual charity and confidence, such 
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a conference may create an atmosphere favorable to Christian 
unity, in which case it will prove to be the next step toward the 
union of Christendom. Formal conclusions may not be reached 
nor practical measures recommended. Organic unity will come by 
taking one step at a time. The next step is this Conference. 

For ten years the work of preparing for this imposing assembly, 
the greatest in the history of Christendom, has been going steadily 
forward. Commissions numbering seventy-two, representing the 
most widely divergent types of Christianity, stand ready to proceed 
to the place of conference, soon to be announced now that the 
Great War has ceased. 

Meanwhile it was felt advisable by the Advisory Committee to 
issue (March 12, 1914) an appeal for the suspension of all con- 
troversy as a means of providing a proper atmosphere for this 
eventful Conference. 

To Our Christian Brethren in Every Land: 

Greeting: .... We believe that now is a critically hopeful time for 
the world to become Christian. We believe that the present world problems of 

Christianity called for a World Conference of Christians In the work 

of preparation for its convening we have no authority or desire to enter into 
a discussion of the important questions which the Conference itself will meet 

to consider At the present moment some of these important issues have 

suddenly become matters of renewed controversy Before conference 

there must be truce. The love of Christ for the world constrains us to ask you 
to join with us and with his disciples of every name in proclaiming among the 
Churches throughout Christendom a Truce of God. Let the questions that have 
troubled us be fairly and clearly stated. Let scholars, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, give freely to the people whatever light from their historical studies 
they can throw over these subjects. More than that, it is of essential im- 
portance for us to seek to understand what in the religious experience of 
others are the things of real value which they would not lose, and which 
should be conserved in the one household of faith. We pray also that each 
Christian communion may avoid, as far as possible, any controversial declara- 
tion of its own position in relation to others, but rather that all things be 
said and done as if in preparation for the coming together of faithful disciples 
from every nation and tongue to implore a fresh outpouring of God's Holy 
Spirit. .... 

While preparations had thus been going forward for this 
proposed Conference, a committee was appointed in England by 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, and by the Commissions 
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of the Free Churches to promote the same movement there. From 
a joint conference certain proposals were offered "for the sym- 
pathetic and generous consideration of all the churches." They 
first agreed that the position of the episcopacy in the greater part 
of Christendom, as the recognized organ of the unity and continuity 
of the church, is such that the members of the Episcopal churches 
ought not to be expected to abandon it in any basis of reunion. 
They next agreed to acknowledge that there are a number of 
Christian churches not accepting the Episcopal order which have 
been used in the spiritual enlightenment of the world. Coming 
into being through reaction from certain abuses in the church, 
they were led to give expression to types of religious life, aspiration, 
and fellowship, and to secure for Christian people rights which had 
been neglected or withheld. In view of these agreements, it was 
frankly admitted that the continuity of the historical episcopate 
should be effectively preserved; that the acceptance of the fact 
of episcopacy, and not any theory as to its character, should be a 
sufficient demand to be made upon the non-Episcopal groups; 
that the acceptance of this fact of episcopacy should not involve 
any Christian group in the necessity of disowning its past, but that 
all communions should be encouraged to bring their distinctive 
contributions not only to the common life of the church but also 
to its methods of organization; that the freedom of prophetic 
ministry should be carefully preserved, as also the many customs 
and institutions which have been developed in separate religious 
communities. 

Encouraged and guided by these proposals, a series of 
conferences was conducted quietly between members of the Epis- 
copalian and Congregational churches of this country. In con- 
sequence, there was adopted (March 12, 1919) a Concordat, 
given in substance below. 

The preamble, after referring to the scripturalness of unity, 
proceeds as follows: 

We are agreed that it is our Lord's purpose that believers in him should 

be one visible society The unity which is essential to his Church's 

effective witness and work in the world, must express and maintain this fellow- 
ship. It cannot be fully realized without community of worship, faith, and 
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order, including common participation in the Lord's Supper. Such unity would 
be compatible with a rich diversity in life and worship. 

The episcopate is referred to in terms evidently derived from 
the proposals of the conference of English bishops and Free Church- 
men referred to above. It then proceeds: 

To give full effect to those principles in relation to the churches to which 
we respectively belong, requires some form of corporate union between them. 
We greatly desire such corporate union. We also are conscious of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringing it about, including the necessity for corporate 
action, even with complete good will on both sides. In this situation we 
believe that a practical approach toward eventual union may be made by the 
establishment of inter-communion in particular instances. It is evident to us 
that corporate union between bodies whose members have become so related 
will thereby be facilitated. Mutual understanding and sympathy will strongly 
reinforce the desire to be united in a common faith and order, and will make 
it clearer how the respective contributions of each community can best be 
made available to all. We recognize as a fact without discussing whether it 
is based upon sound foundations, that in the Episcopal Churches, an appre- 
hension exists that if episcopally conferred orders were added to the authority 
which non-episcopal ministers have received from their own communion, such 
orders might not be received and used in all cases in the sense or with the 

intention with which they are conferred In conferring or accepting such 

ordination, neither the bishop ordaining nor the minister ordained should be 
understood to impugn thereby the efficacy of the minister's previous ministry. 
The like principle applies to the ministration of sacraments When com- 
munion has been established between the ordaining bishop of the Episcopal 
Church and the ordained minister of another communion, appropriate measures 
ought to be devised to maintain it by participating in the sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper, and by mutual counsel and cooperation While this plan 

is the result of conference in which members of only one denomination of non- 
episcopal churches have taken part, it is comprehensive enough to include 
in its scope ministers of all other non-episcopal communions; and we earnestly 
invite their sympathetic consideration and concurrence. 

FORM OF PROPOSED EPISCOPAL CANON 

i. In case any minister who has not received episcopal ordination shall 
desire to be ordained by a Bishop of this Church to the Diaconate and to the 
Priesthood without giving up or denying his membership or his ministry in 
the Communion to which he belongs, the Bishop of the Diocese, or Missionary 
District in which he lives, with the advice and consent of the Standing Com- 
mittee or the Council of Advice, may confirm and ordain him. 

2. The minister desiring to be so ordained shall satisfy the Bishop that 
he has resided in the United States for at least one year; .... 
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3. At the time of his ordination the person to be ordained shall sub- 
scribe and make in the presence of the Bishop a declaration that he believes 
the Holy Scriptures . . . . ; that when thereto invited by the Bishop of this 
Church, having jurisdiction in the place where he lives, he will (unless un- 
avoidably prevented) meet with such Bishop for Communion and for counsel 
and cooperation; and that he will hold himself answerable to the Bishop of 
this Church having jurisdiction in the place where he lives .... in case he 
be called in question with respect to error of faith or of conduct. 

4. In case a person so ordained be charged with error of faith or of conduct, 
he shall have reasonable notice of the charge .... and the procedure shall 
be similar to the procedure in the case of a clergyman in this Church charged 
with a like offense. The sentence shall always be pronounced by the Bishop, 
and shall be such as a clergyman of this Church would be liable to 

5. A minister so ordained may officiate in a Diocese or Missionary District 
of this Church when licensed by the ecclesiastical authority thereof, but he 
shall not become the Rector or a Minister of any parish or congregation of 
this Church until he shall have subscribed and made to the Ordinary a declara- 
tion in writing, whereby he shall solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines, 
discipline, and worship of this Church. 

At the convention in October the Episcopalians ratified this 
Concordat in the following resolution: 

1. That the General Convention recognizes with profound gratitude to 
Almighty God the earnest desire of these representative members of Congrega- 
tional Churches and of this Church to find a way by which the first step 
toward eventual Church Unity may be taken, and especially the irenic attitude 
of those who are not in communion with this Church, but who have indicated 
their desire to enter into certain relations with it for the furtherance of that 
unity for which we together pray. 

2. That as a step toward the accomplishment of so great a purpose, this 
Church declares its willingness to initiate action that may make it possible 1 
to enact legislation such as shall permit the ordination as Deacons and as 
Priests of Ministers in other Christian bodies, who accept the Holy Scriptures 
as the revealed word of God, the Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith, and the Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord, under conditions which are stated in the aforementioned Proposals for 
an Approach Toward Unity, whenever evidence shall be laid by any applicant 
Minister before the Bishop of this Church having jurisdiction in the place in 
which such minister resides, of his acceptance of the principles set forth in 
these Proposals. 

We, however, direct the Joint Commission to be constituted that in 
proposing such legislation the following points shall be carefully considered: 

1 Words italicized were added by the House of Bishops. 
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(a) That the Congregation, if. any, in which such Minister officiates 
shall declare through its accustomed representatives, its desire for such ordina- 
tion on behalf of its minister, and its purpose to receive in future the ministra- 
tions and the sacraments of one who shall have been ordained to the 
Priesthood by a Bishop. 

(b) That every Minister, so ordained, shall, in celebrating Holy Com- 
munion, invariably incorporate in a Prayer of Consecration the Words of our 
Lord in instituting that Sacrament, and also a suitable Oblation and Invocation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(c) That he shall in no case administer the Holy Communion to an un- 
baptized person. And this Church will hopefully anticipate the use of the 
Apostolic practice of Confirmation. 

3. That a Joint Commission of five Bishops, five Presbyters and Laymen, 
be appointed to continue conference with the Congregational Signatories to 
the said " Proposals," and to report to the next General Convention. 

Certain amendments to meet the technical requirements of 
these proposals were passed. The Joint Commission is to report 
in 1922, until which time the fate of this Concordat lies in abeyance. 

m. UNITED CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

Closely related in purpose to the Anglican proposals is the 
scheme adopted at Philadelphia only a few days ago: United 
Churches of Christ in America. 

It was in May, 1903, that the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. earnestly desiring "to commend 
and promote Christian cooperation, and also practically to advance 
the cause of Church Union by confederation, and, where possible, 
by consolidation among the Churches of the Reformed Faith, 
which are most nearly akin in doctrine and organization, appointed 
a Committee on Church Cooperation and Union to consider the 
whole subject of cooperation, confederation, and consolidation with 
other churches." 

Though this committee reported from time to time, nothing 
significant transpired until at Columbus, Ohio, in 1918, as a result 
of overtures proposing a union of all Evangelical churches in 
America, a recommendation was unanimously adopted putting on 
record the "profound conviction that the time has come for organic 
union of the evangelical churches of America," and authorizing 
the issuance of an invitation to the national bodies of the 
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Evangelical Communions of America to meet in conference for 
the purpose of formulating a plan of organic union. 

In compliance therewith, a Conference attended by representa- 
tives of seventeen bodies met in Philadelphia, December 4 and .5, 
1918, where each denomination submitted a written statement of its 
attitude toward union. The idea of a merger was mooted; so 
also was that of a federal union. The formidable issue of episcopal 
orders was not relegated to silence. The Anglican representatives 
embodied in their report the proposals by which the Established 
and Free Churches of England have been hoping to reach accord. 
Some hinted that the Federal Council could be trusted to so 
enlarge its activities as to solve the problems of denominationalism. 
Some delicately touched upon the inherent incompatibility of 
thoroughgoing church independency and organic unity. The 
Presbyterians, as the sponsors of the Conference, took pains to 
quote their definition of a church as set forth in 1788: "As this 
immense multitude cannot meet together in one place, to hold 
communion, or to worship God, it is reasonable and warranted by 
Scripture example, that they should be divided into many particular 
churches. A particular church consists of a number of confessing 
Christians, with their offspring, voluntarily associated together, 
for divine worship and godly living, agreeably to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and submitting to a certain form of government." It was 
especially noted that this statement did not require submission 
to a Presbyterian form of government. The form of government 
could be determined by its own members. A broad statement on 
Christian fellowship was followed by one on the right of private 
judgment : 

Therefore they consider the rights of private judgment, in all matters that 
respect religion, as universal and inalienable; they do not even wish to see any 
religious constitution aided by the civil power further than may be necessary 
for protection and security, and at the same time be equal and common to all 
others. That, in perfect consistency with the above principle of common right, 
every Christian church, or union, or association of particular churches, is 
entitled to declare the terms of admission into its communion, and the quali- 
fications of its ministers and members, as well as the whole system of its 
internal government, which Christ hath appointed; that in the exercise of this 
right they may, notwithstanding, err in making the terms of communion either 
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too lax or too narrow; yet even in this case, they do not infringe upon the 
liberty or the rights of others, but only make an improper use of their own. 

An ad interim committee was appointed with the following 
among other duties: 

To develop and use at its discretion agencies and methods for discovering 
and creating interest in the subject of Organic Union throughout the Churches 
of the country; to make provision for presenting by personal delegations or 
otherwise to the national bodies of all the evangelical communions of the 
United States, urgent invitations to participate in an Interdenominational 
Council on Organic Union; to make the necessary plans for the representation 
and date of this projected Council; to prepare for presentation to such Council 
when it shall assemble a suggested plan or plans of Organic Union. 

By way of assistance the Conference proceeded to express its 
judgment upon certain aspects of the problem, being committed to 
the ad interim Committee: 

1. The Conference is profoundly solicitous that the effort for Organic 
Union shall have first regard to those forces of vital spiritual life which alone 
give meaning to our effort. No mechanical uniformity must be sought, nor 
any form of organization which ignores or thwarts the free movement of the 
Spirit of God, in the hearts of His servants. 

2. In line with this desire the Conference hopes the Committee will be 
able to devise plans so broad and flexible as to make place for all the evangelical 
churches of the land, whatever their outlook of tradition, temperament or 
taste, whatever their relationships racially or historically. 

3. The Conference regards with deep interest and warm approbation all 
the movements of our time towards closer cooperative relations between 
communions, especially the notable service rendered by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. While the ad interim Committee's aim 
and function will lie in a field entirely different from those movements, it will 
be expected to maintain sympathetic relations with them, and to regard with 
satisfaction any reinforcement which its activities may bring to them. 

4. The notice of the Committee is directed to the efforts for Organic 
Union represented in other lands, especially the churches of Canada. The 
remarkable and significant statement recently issued by a joint committee of 
Anglican and Free Churches of Great Britain will also call for the study of the 
Committee. 

5. The Conference calls attention to the fact that in its search for a plan 
of Organic Union, the Committee will not be precluded from considering 
plans of Federal Union such as are in varying forms present to the minds 
of members of this Conference. Our nation is a federal union, but is not 
the less an organic union. Care should be used not to confuse the term 
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federal as thus employed, with its meaning when used to signify associated or 
cooperative. 

Connected with the invitation duly forwarded by the ad interim 
Committee was the reply of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
which, although heartily indorsing the Interchurch Movement, 
declined to proceed further in organic union negotiations. The 
following was the resolution passed unanimously at the Denver 
convention: 

Be it resolved that the Northern Baptist Convention, while maintain- 
ing fraternal relations with the evangelical denominations in extending the 
influence of the gospel of Jesus Christ, does not believe that organic union 
with other denominations is possible. It therefore declines to send delegates 
to the proposed council. In declining the invitation, however, Christian 
courtesy demands that the Northern Baptist Convention should state its 
position as to organic church union with other Christian denominations. 
This we make not with any desire to pose as judge of our Christian brethren, 
but in the interest of mutual understanding. 

The Baptist denomination is a collection of independent, democratic, 
churches. None of these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical authority 
superior to itself. They are grouped in associations, state conventions, and 
a national convention, but none of these groups has any control over a local 
church, beyond that which lies in common faith, practice, and service. The 
denomination, in so far as it has unity, is a federation of independent de- 
mocracies. In the nature of the case, therefore, anything like organic union 
of the Baptist churches with other denominations is impossible. There is no 
centralized body that could deliver the Baptist churches to any merger or 
corporate unity. If Baptist churches do not have organic unity among them- 
selves, they obviously cannot have organic unity with other denominations. 
By the very nature of our organization, we are estopped from seeking organic 
union with other denominations. 

This situation does not arise from any desire on the part of the Baptists 
to withhold themselves from fellowship with other Christian bodies in 
the pursuance of Christian work. Nor does it arise from any desire to impose 
on them our own convictions. We grant to others all rights that we claim for 
ourselves. But the liberty of conscience and the independence of the churches 
which characterizes our position are involved in our fundamental conception 
as to the nature of the church and of its relation to the religious life. 

We believe in the complete competency of the individual to come directly 
into saving relationship with God. We hold that a church is a local com- 
munity of those who have consciously committed themselves to Jesus Christ. 
The only church universal is, in our belief, spiritual fellowship of individual 
souls with God. We do not believe in any form of sacerdotalism or sacra- 
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mentalism among Christians who are all equally priests of the Most High. 
We reject ecclesiastical orders, and hold that all believers are on a spiritual 
equality. With us, ordination is only a formal recognition on the part of 
some local church that'one of its members is judged worthy to serve as a pastor. 
The fact that such appointment is generally recognized in all our churches is 
simply a testimony to denominational good faith. But we cannot modify 
these convictions for the sake of establishing a corporate unity with other 
denominations. Any compromise at this point would be an abandonment of 
structural beliefs. 

We heartily believe in the necessity of combined impact of Christian 
forces upon the evil of the world. Such impact, however, does not depend 
for its efficiency upon organic union of the churches. For ourselves, we are 
convinced that our fundamental conception of the church, the nature of our 
organization, the democracy which is the very basis of our denominational life, 
makes any organic union with groups of Christians holding opposite views, 
unwise and impossible. 

Meanwhile the Committee was diligently examining various 
plans with a view to formulating one in accord with the directions 
as received from the Conference. Its conclusions, embodied as 
under, were submitted to and ratified with slight verbal changes 
by the Interdenominational Council on Organic Union, which met 
in Philadelphia February 3-6 of the current year. 

Preamble: 

Whereas: we desire to share, as a common heritage, the faith of the 
Evangelical churches, which has, from time to time, found expression in great 
historic statements; and 

Whereas: we all share belief in God our Father; in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Savior; in the Holy Spirit, our Guide and Comforter; in the Holy 
Catholic Church, through which God's eternal purpose of salvation is both 
to be proclaimed and realized; in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as containing God's revealed will, and in the life eternal; and 

Whereas: having the same spirit and owning the same Lord we none the 
less recognize diversity of gifts and ministrations, for whose exercise due 
freedom must always be accorded in forms of worship and in modes of operation: 

Plan: 

Now, we the churches hereto assenting as hereinafter provided in Article 
VI do hereby agree to associate ourselves in a visible body to be known as the 
"United Churches of Christ in America," for the furtherance of the redemptive 
work of Christ in the world. This body shall exercise in behalf of the con- 
stituent churches the functions delegated to it by this instrument, or by sub- 
sequent action of the constituent churches, which shall retain the full freedom 
at present employed by them in all matters not so delegated. 
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Accordingly, the churches hereto assenting, and hereafter thus associated, 
in such visible body, do mutually covenant and agree as follows: 

I. COMPLETE AUTONOMY IN PURELY DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 

In the interest of the freedom of each and of the cooperation of all, each 
constituent church reserves the right to retain its creedal statements, its form 
of government in the conduct of its own affairs, and its particular mode of 
worship: 

In taking this step, we look forward with confident hope to that complete 
unity toward which we believe the Spirit of God is leading us. Once we shall 
have cooperated whole-heartedly, in such visible body, in the holy activities 
of the work of the church, we are persuaded that our differences will be min- 
imized and our union become more vital and effectual. 

II. THE COUNCIL (iTS CONSTITUTION) 

The United Churches of Christ in America shall act through a Council 
or through such Executive and Judicial Commissions, or Administrative 
Boards, working ad interim, as such Council may from time to time appoint 
and ordain. 

The Council shall convene in 19 — and every second year thereafter. 
It may also be convened at any time in such manner as its own rules may 
prescribe. The Council shall be a representative body. 

Each constituent church shall be entitled to representation therein by an 
equal number of ministers and of laymen. 

The basis of representation shall be: two ministers and two laymen for 
the first one hundred thousand or fraction thereof of its communicants; and 
two ministers and two laymen for each additional one hundred thousand or 
major fraction thereof. 

m. THE COUNCIL (iTS WORKING) 

The Council shall adopt and promulgate its own rules of procedure and 
order. It shall define the functions of its own officers, prescribe the mode of 
their election and their compensation, if any. It shall provide for its budget 
of expense by equitable apportionment of the same among the constituent 
churches through their supreme governing or advisory bodies. 

IV. RELATION OF COUNCIL AND CONSTITUENT CHURCHES 

The supreme governing or advisory bodies of the constituent churches 
shall effectuate the decisions of the Council by general or specific deliverance 
or other mandate whenever it may be required by the law of a particular state, 
or the charter of a particular Board, or other ecclesiastical corporation; but, 
except as limited by this Plan, shall continue the exercise of their several 
powers and functions as the same exist under the denominational constitution. 

The Council shall give full faith and credit to the authenticated acts and 
records of the several governing or advisory bodies of the constituent churches. 
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V. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

In order to prevent overlapping, friction, competition or waste in the work 
of the existing denominational boards or administrative agencies, and to 
further the efficiency of that degree of cooperation which they have already 
achieved in their work at home and abroad: 

(a) The Council shall harmonize and unify the work of the United 
Churches. 

(b) It shall direct such consolidation of their missionary activities as 
well as of particular churches in over-churched areas as is consonant with the 
law of the land or of the particular denominations affected. Such consolidation 
may be progressively achieved, as by the uniting of the boards or churches of 
any two or more constituent denominations, or may be accelerated, delayed, 
or dispensed with, as the interests of the United Churches may demand. 

(c) If and when any two or more constituent churches, by their supreme 
governing or advisory bodies, submit to the Council for its arbitrament any 
matter of mutual concern, not hereby already covered, the Council shall 
consider and pass upon such matters so submitted. 

The Council shall undertake educational and inspirational leadership of 
such sort and measure as may be decided upon by the constituent churches 
from time to time in the fields of Evangelism, Social Service, Religious Educa- 
tion, or the like. 

VI. The assent of each constituent church to this Plan shall be certified 
from its supreme governing or advisory body by the appropriate officers 
thereof to the Chairman of the ad interim Committee, which shall have power 
to convene the Council as soon as the assent of at least six denominations shall 
have been so signified. 

In submitting the foregoing plan, its proponents called attention 
to the fact that it is a federal union, in that the constituent churches 
co-operate in the furtherance of Christ's redemptive work in the 
world through an independent body by which their various joint 
activities are mediated, and that it is an organic union in that it 
has the vital principles of growth and development, its council 
having functions and duties which may from time to time be 
developed in a manner corresponding to the development of func- 
tions in the federal government of the United States of America. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that at most 
this whole scheme is regarded only as a first step in the right 
direction, through the mediation of a council having real powers 
of review and control and unification. After this plan has been 
in operation for some years, it is hoped that distinctive names 
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and creeds and methods will recede into the background of the 
past and even for the particular denominations themselves retain 
only a historical value. In this way the churches will come more 
and more to feel the need of a more complete union. The United 
Churches of Christ will then become the United Church of Christ 
having a real ecclesiastical entity with powers commensurate with 
its commanding institutional position. 

Obviously there is no camouflage about the goal. In the 
Herring plan incorporated with the report of the ad interim Com- 
mittee, as embodying the fully developed ideas of the completed 
united church, to be reserved for consideration until such time as 
it may be deemed expedient to take this last step in the direction 
of organic union, it is to be noted that the local church, while 
having authority over the terms of admission of members on 
confession of faith, the times and modes (with qualifications) of 
administering the sacraments, the forms of worship to be used, 
the discipline of members (with qualifications), and the determina- 
tion of the amounts and distribution of its benevolences, neverthe- 
less agrees to receive into its membership, without other condition, 
any person bearing a certificate of dismission from any church of 
the United Church; maintain the stated observance of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Supper in the use of the words 
and acts prescribed in the New Testament; make careful and 
fraternal provision for administering baptism by immersion to 
those who desire that form; make provision for administration 
of infant baptism, either statedly or (if baptism of adults only be 
its regular mode) at the request of parents, a neighboring pastor 
being asked to officiate if needful; participate through statedly 
chosen delegates in the meetings of its District Council; make 
definite legal provision for the reversion of its property to the 
synod of its state, if it shall cease to exist as a church, and for a 
decision by a Board of Appraisers as to the respective equities of 
itself and the United Churches in its property in case it withdraws 
from the United Churches. 

It is the District Council that is to pass upon applications for 
ordination to the ministry and to ordain the candidates accepted. 
Ministers received into the membership of the United Churches 
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henceforth hold their connections not in the local church but in 
the District Council, by which they may be transferred to other 
Councils. The District Council exercises oversight of its ministers 
with powers of discipline or expulsion, under conditions prescribed 
by the National Conference. It is to receive from the churches 
within its bounds nominations to vacant pulpits and to pass upon 
the same. Approval of such nomination is to be required for the 
establishment of a pastoral relation, whether in the form of a 
temporary supply or of a permanent pastorate. It is to hear and 
pass upon appeals from decisions of local churches. 

A State Synod is to have a bishop or bishops chosen and sup- 
ported by it in the prosecution of his or their duties. A National 
Conference is to organize and conduct all missionary operations 
of the United Churches. It will assign such functions and authority 
to Synods and Councils as it deems expedient. It will hear and pass 
upon appeals from Synods. 

With such Umitations upon the rights of the local church, it 
is evident that the principle of church independency is doomed to 
considerable embarrassment, to say the least, if this United Church 
ever reaches its goal of unity. Perhaps, however, one congrega- 
tionalistically disposed may be overanxious. At least one may die 
before his cherished polity is wiped out by this projected plan of 
unity. 

Meanwhile, what does this contemplated federal plan really 
propose ? In contrast to the Federal Council, its creedal basis is 
much enlarged, but its phrasing is so diplomatically cast as to 
avoid offense. There is no blunt we believe, but a rather ambiguous 
we desire to share as a common heritage the faith of the evangelical 
churches. Moreover, it is distinctly stated that each constituent 
church is to retain its creedal statements. Like the Federal 
Council, however, the working as contrasted with the creedal 
interest of the church finds expression in its purpose "for the 
furtherance of the redemptive work of Christ in the world." 

In contrast with the Federal Council, the Council of the United 
Churches sends down to the constituent bodies not recommenda- 
tions but mandates. The constituent churches are protected only in 
so far as they have reserved their powers to themselves. The 
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supreme governing or advisory bodies are to effectuate the decisions 
of the Council. One wonders what a constituent church is to do 
in effectuating decisions when its organization provides only for 
recommendation. How can it effectuate decisions with a recal- 
citrant constituency ? 

Like the Federal Council, the United Churches of Christ is 
to work through commissions, boards, and an executive. It is to 
meet, however, every two years, and thus overcome some of the 
difficulties which the Federal Council has experienced through its 
less frequent assembly every four years. 

In respect to functions, one observes much in common between 
the Federal Council and this projected United Churches. Both 
are to prevent overlapping, friction, competition, and waste. 
Both are to further efficiency. Both seek to consolidate missionary 
activities, and to remove the duplication of overchurched areas. 
Probably the United Churches plan has facilities in this latter direc- 
tion for greater effectiveness than the Federal Council has shown. 

Taken as a whole, those who are interested in denominational 
co-operation as opposed to unity are likely to find in this United 
Churches project little more than a rival to the Federal Council. 
Entering the field later, and naturally profiting by the pioneer 
experiences of the Federal Council, it has probably some merits not 
to be found in the constitution of the older movement. Time may, 
therefore, enable it to eliminate its rival. For the present, how- 
ever, it looks like an efficiency effort that, far from helping matters, 
only produces more competition than ever. Of course to such as 
long for organic unity this United Churches movement may com- 
mend itself. Undoubtedly its heart is not really in its present 
plan of federal union. At most it looks upon this stage as a 
schooling. It will justify itself, even in its own regard, only if it 
succeeds in ushering in complete organic unity. 

IV. THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

Another movement that has important resemblances to those 
already analyzed is the Interchurch World Movement of North 
America. 
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Like the Federal Council, this movement is not an effort toward 
church union, nor even a striving to express the fundamental 
unity of interest that already exists in Christendom. Born a few 
weeks after the signing of the armistice, it is essentially a religious 
reconstructional enterprise. As such it is too much absorbed in 
its desire for immediate practical results to be interested in any 
remote objective. It has been hurried into existence to utilize 
and sustain those religious impulses that functioned so powerfully 
during the war. To this service the Federal Council legitimately 
might have laid claim. But in any policy adequate for such an 
unprecedented opportunity it would have been unconstitutional 
for the Council to act without a mandate from its constituents. 
The securing of this mandate would have required months, and in 
some instances even years. Meanwhile the spirit of benevolence 
so greatly stimulated through the repeated solicitation of war 
interests would have weakened; the disposition to consider world- 
problems was likely to have given way before the traditional 
insularity of American thinking; readiness to secure efficiency by 
the most scientific examination of situations, with readjustments 
however radical, was liable to have been supplanted by pre-war 
conservatism of method. Hence the need for immediate action 
in the formulation of a policy sufficiently daring in its magnitude 
and scientific in its method to carry over the awakened interest of 
American citizens into the realm of church activity. It was there- 
fore to be expected that world-missions, with the immensity of its 
obligations and opportunities, would loom up large; that religious 
education would feel the stimulus aroused in education generally; 
that situations, religious as well as national, demanding attention, 
would first be scientifically analyzed; and that in magnitude and 
method the principles of war financing in the community would 
be perpetuated. 

It is along these lines that the promoters of this movement have 
been feeling their way. Significant is the fact that at the initial 
meeting of delegates in New York City, December, 1918, there 
were representatives from more than two score missionary organi- 
zations. It is proposed that a foreign survey division shall make 
an entirely new study of the present situation in the work of 
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American evangelical agencies in all foreign-mission fields. This 
study will exhibit the geographical, racial, religious, social, educa- 
tional, and political conditions of each field at the present moment, 
as they present problems directly affecting the present status and 
future possibilities of the field. This survey will bring out the 
location of all stations, the situation and need with regard to 
evangelism, education, and medical care; the necessities of Bible 
distribution and other Christian literature; and the extent and need 
of missionary initiative in social and industrial fields. It is expected 
to show the unprecedented receptivity to the gospel among non- 
Christian peoples at the present time, the spread of the democratic 
spirit throughout the civilized world, the responsibility that rests 
upon America in consequence of her position as a world-power, and 
the urgency of immediate response in the period of reconstruction. 
A city survey is expected to develop an adequate program for 
the evangelical churches of the cities of America, a program capable 
of being budgeted in terms of thorough equipment and maintenance 
with the specification of the leadership required. A rural survey 
will present a study of every rural church in its community relation- 
ships, with a working program commensurate with its opportunity 
and resources. A survey of universities, colleges, theological 
seminaries, and secondary schools will show what institutions are 
equipped for preparing Christian leaders, and the adequacy of their 
equipment for their specific tasks. A survey of religious education 
will secure a definite body of facts upon which to base a program 
of religious education and with which to convince American 
citizens of the value of this program; to establish a foundation for 
a uniform system of education in the field of moral and religious 
education, and to establish scientific methods of approaching the 
problems of moral and religious education for the guidance of 
religious leaders and churches in the formulation of their programs. 
A survey of ministerial support hopes to ascertain the present 
status of pay and pensions for ministers, and to indicate what 
measures are necessary to remedy obvious deficiences. Hospitals 
and benevolent institutions are to be surveyed. The work already 
done, the demands upon them, their possibilities for enlarged 
service, and their corresponding needs of equipment will be 
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presented. A survey of industrial relations is expected to embrace 
the whole field of industrial problems. Particular attention will 
be given to the problem of the Americanization of immigrant 
peoples. 

In all this survey work the ruling principles are to occupy all 
unoccupied territory, to bring to an efficient basis all approved 
projects not sufficiently equipped, and to make the wisest distribu- 
tion of men and money in existing fields. 

Upon the foundations of a policy thus scientifically adapted to 
meet actual situations at home and abroad as revealed by these 
surveys, it is proposed to make an appeal for a budget, all compre- 
hensive, for this current year of 1920, yet one that takes account 
of adequate development in the next five years. 

In this undertaking the Interchurch Movement gives every 
assurance that it will not disturb the autonomy or interfere with 
the administration of any church, board, or denomination. Like 
the Federal Council it is to provide a clearing house for church 
activities, a center from which co-operation may be scientifically 
organized and supervised. Of its permanency as a movement no 
prediction can be made. If at this critical reconstructional 
moment it succeeds in immediately and enthusiastically arousing 
the American church to a program worthy of its resources and its 
war-time idealism, it feels that it will have abundantly justified 
its existence. 



